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west, by Lincolnshire; on the east, by Suffolk; on the south, b? E 
and Hertfordshire; and, on the west, by Bcdfordshire, Huntingdonshire, 
and a point of Northamptonshire. he limits of Cambridgeshire, in 

its northern half, are rive,rs and their communicating branches, sol 
l intermixed as with difficult5 to be traced. The southern half has an I 
indented and undistinguished boundary line on the adjacent counties, i 
I Cambridgeshire is divided into two parts by the river Ouse. The] 
I northern part is chiefly comprised in the Isle of Ely. a district possess-] 
ling separate jurisdiction. This is a fenny tract, in which a few elevated I 
]spots appear scattered, like islands, in the midst of low and level I 
I marshes; on the principal of which the city of Ely stands. All the I 
I iow grounds are naturally a hog, supposed to have been formed by the I 
! stagnation of water from the overflowings of rivers ; but, by infinite lbour ! 
land expence in cutting drains and raiing banks, much of them have been] 
I rendered either rich meadows, proper for the fattening of cattle, or arable I 
I land, covered, in many parts, with some of the finest oats in the kingdom. I 
I William o,f Malmsbury, who wrote about the tvelfth century, speaks of I 
l this count5 as of a terrestrial paradise. He describes it as a plain, level l 
land smooth as water, covered with perpetual verdure, and adorned with a I 
I variety of tall, smooth, taper, and fi'uitful trees: "' ere," says he, "" is an I 
Iorchard bending with apples, and there is a field coxered with vines, either I 
creeping on the ground or supported by" poles ; in this place also art seems I 
to vie with nature, each being impatient ,to bestow what the other with- I 
holds. The buildings are beautiful beyond description: and there is I 
not an inch of ground which is not cultivated to the highest degree." It I 
is deserving of remark, however, that he was a recluse at Thorney Abbey, I 
which was the dwelling .o,f other solitary devotees like himself. He there- I 
fore described a place xhich he probably never saw, and which his zeal I 
might induce him to mention in the most'favourable terms. It must also [ 
i be observed, that he describes the country as a level, and mentions[ 
i marshes and fens, though he says the marshes were covered with wood, [ 
: and the fens afforded the most s(able and solid foundation for the build- I 
l ings that were erected upon them. It should likewise be remarked, that I 
i the celebrated Abbo Floriacenses, an historian of the year 970, in a I 
:description of the kingdom of the East Angles, says that it is encompassed I' 
on the north by large wet fens, which begin almost in the heart of the II 
'island; and the ground being a perfect level for more than a hundredll 
miles, the water of these fens descend in great rivers to he sea. These I1 
large fens, he adds, make a prodigious number of lakes, hich are two or !1 
three miles over, and by forming a variety of islands, accommodate great It 
numbers of monks wit their desired solitude and retirement. That the II 
flat country might easily be overflowed to a great extent, merely by an ]1 
accidental obstruction o the rivers through which the water of the fens ]1 
was carried off, is very evident; and that such an inundation actuallv]l 
happened there is indispensible evidence, yet more authentic than that dfll 
any history; for timber of several ldnds has been found rooted in firml] 
earth below the slime and mud which lie immediately under the water. ]1 
In other places a perfect soil has been found at the depth of eight feet, I] 
with swaiths of grass lying upon it as they were first mowed. Brick 1 
and stone, and other materials for building2 have also been found at a [l 
considerable depth, by t.h,e workmen who were employed in digging drains 1] 
to carry off the water ; a_.d in setting a sluice there wts found, sixteen feet II 
below the surface, a complete smith's forge, with all the tools belonging to II 
it. In this part of Cambridgeshire the air is d,amp and unhealthy; andll 
the farmer is often exposed to great damage b 5 heavy rains, and conse- I1 
quent inundation ; but in the southern portion of the county, the. air is pure II 
and salubrious. It is by far the most pleasant, especially those portions II 
watered by the Cam, which abound in dairy farms, celebrated for the pro- II 
duction of excellent butter and cheese. In this part of the county many] 
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dwell upon the absurdity of such a supposition in reference to a divine of 
the pure and earnest character of Bishop Taylor. Of the other writings of' 
this prelate, the most generally known and approved are his "'Golden 
Grove, or Manual of Daily Prayers ;" his "Treatises on Holy Living and 
Dying;" and his "'Ductor Dubitantium, or Rule of Conscience.'" Of 
these the two lbrmer are peculiarly admired for fervour of devotional feel- 
ing, beauty of imagery, and illustrative and copious impressiveness of elo- 
quence. At the same time, like almost all men of genius and imagin,ntion, 
the author has sometimes hazarded passages which savour more of fancy 
than of judgment. The English prose of Bishop Taylor is by many 
thought to surpass, in strength and elegance, that of all preceding 
writers.--Biog. Brit. Grainger. Lfe by Bonne!t. 
Jllarket.% 'ednesdays and Saturdays.--Fairs, June 24th, and October 6th.--Jlail arrives 
2.11 morning; de.la.r's 12.35 afternoon.--Bankers, Hollick and Co., draw on H,,xre and Co. ; 
F. D. 13arker, on Sir "*V. Lubbock and Co. ; Fisher and Sons, on Curries and Co. Foster and 
Co., on Prescolt, Grote, and Co. ; Fosters, on Prescott, Grote, and Co.--htns, Black Bull, 
Itoop, Red Lion, and Sun. 
* CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY is generally believed to have ueen 
founded by Sigebert, King of East Anglia, who about the year 631 insti- 
tuted a school for the instruction of youth, which most authors have 
agreed to place at Cambridge. This, however, should rather be considered 
as a grammar school than as a classical and learned seminary. Howlong 
the institution lasted is unknown; but it is probable that it had been 
destroyed, or had fallen to decay, before the burning of the town by the 
Danes, in the year 871. Little doubt, indeed, can be entertained, that 
Saxon divisions, and Danish ferocity, had succeeded in banishing all 
knowledge from this part of Britain before the accession of Alfred, whose 
complaint, that he could find no teachers when he had youth and leisure 
to be instructed, seems to be a proof that the university was not then in 
existence. Edward the Elder erected halls for the students, and chairs 
and seats for the doctors, at his own charge ; he also appointed professors ; 
and seems generally to have attended to the most necessary measures of 
securing the stability of the university, of which he may be considered as 
the restorer. In the year 1010, Cambridge was again plundered, and de- 
stroyed with fire by the Danes, but had in some degree recovered its 
ancient splendour at the period of the survey, in the reign of William I. 
It then contained 373 houses, 27 of which were shortly after removed, to 
make room for the castle erected by the conqueror; or, rather, as Fuller 
observes, "" re-edified." This castle is generally supposed to have been 
erected partlyon the site of a Danish fortress. "" It was a stone build- 
ing," says Camden, "" and had a magnificent hall. Only the keep and 
gate remain, and two bastions, with part of a third, cast up in the cNil 
war. The gate now standing was built in the reign of Edward I., or 
Henry III., who made a ditch round the town called the King's Ditch. 
In 1291, Edward I. lay two nights in Cambridge castle, as before that time, 
says Stowe, never any king had done that could be remembered. He had 
at that time a great stable of horses at Barnwell : Adam de Kiston being 
master thereof. Edward III. employed part in re-building the King's-hall, 
now part of Trinity college. The stones and timber of the hall were 
begged of Henry V., by the master and fellows of King's-hall, towards 
building their chapel. Mary gave the other materials to build Trinity 
Hall chapel ; and Sir John Huddleston, who built therewith his house at 
Sawston." In this fortress he soon afterwards received the submission of 
the monks of Ely, whose resistance to his pover appears to have been the 
principal inducement for erecting it. In the year 1088, in the reign of 
William Rufus, the town and county of Cambridge were ravaged with 
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to be paid in corn, or in money proportioned to the market prices; the 
wheat then being at six and eight-pence, and the barley at five shillings a 
quarter. In 1604, James I. conferred the privilege of sending two members 
to parliament from the university; the right of election being vested in 
the doctors and masters of arts. His majesty, some years afterwards, 
visited Cambridge, and during his stay resided at Trinity college, which 
had also the honour of entertaining Charles I. and his queen. In 1630 
Cambridge was visited by the plague, which occasioned the business of the 
university to be wholly suspended, all the students having liberty to 
retire to their respective homes. The number of persons who fell victims 
to its ravages, amounted to between three and four hundred. During 
the continuance of the malady, the summer assizes were holden at Royston, 
the commencement was postponed to October, and there was no Sturbridge 
fair. In the civil wars of Charles I., the university very early declared 
themselves on the side of the king, and sent their plate to be converted 
into money for his use, a few days before the erection of his standard at' 
Nottingham. These proceedings occasioned the arrest of many of its 
members ; and the remainder were ordered to contribute towards the sup- 
port of the parliament; but refusing to comply, some of them were 
imprisoned, and a general measure of expulsion determined on, the execu- 
tion of which was entrusted to the Earl of Manchester. Thus, every 
)erson who refused to take the covenant was expelled, and commanded to 
leave the university within three days, by a formal writ of expulsion, in 
the following words :w,, Whereas by ordinance of parliament, entitled an 
ordinance for regulating the University, &c. power is given to me to eject 
such fellows of colleges as are scandalous in their lives and doctrines, or 
such as have forsaken their ordinary places of residence within the said 
i university, or that do, or have opposed the proceedings of parliament : By 
virtue of which authority, I do hereby eject Mr. Chandler, Mr. Wycherley, 
and Mr. Whitehead, Fellows of Queen's College, for refusing to come 
and take the solemn league and covenant, and for other misdemeanors, 
lst of June, 1644. Manchester.'" Cowley the poet, Dr. Isaac Barrow, 
'Sir Charles Scarborough, and Seth Ward, the mathematician, atterwards 
'Bishop of Salisbury, also suffered upon this occasion. These proceedings 
necessarily caused a great change among the residents of the colleges, as 
the students turned out equally with the mastors ; but, on the restoration, 
many of the exiled members were restored to their offices. The most 
material events transacted at Cambridge, since the period here mentioned, 
are connected with the description of the colleges, to which we shall now' 
proceed. 
The thirteen colleges at Cambridge are--1. St. Peter's College, the most 
ancient, founded in 1257, by Hugh de Baisham, subprior and afterwards 
Bishop of Ely. It is the first on entering the town from London, and 
consisted of two courts, separated by a cloister, the innermost of which is 
neatly cased with stone ; but a third court has been recently erected. The 
chapel, a handsome structure with embrasures and pinnacles, was erected 
in 1632.--2. Corpus Christi, or Benet College, was established in 1344, 
by the union of the two religious guilds or fraternities of Corpus Christi 
and the Blessed Virgin, and completed bv Henry Plantagenet, Duke of 
Lancaster. Having fallen into decay, it aas been almost entirely rebuilt 
in its original Gothic form. The first stone of the new quadrangle was 
laid by Lord Hardwick, high steward of the University, July 2d, 1823. 
The chapel, a beautiful structure in the pointed English style, with two 
turrets, terminating in spires, highly ornamented and finished, is much 
admired. Here is an excellent library, with a curious collection of valu- 
able manuscripts on ecclesiastical matters, bequeathed by Archbishop 
Parker.--3. Gonville and Caius College, founded in 1348, by Edmund 
Godville, a divine, and subsequently much enlarged by John (aius, phy- 
sician to Queen Mary. It stands in the middle of the town, noh of the 
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bert, King of Kent, then the nominal head of the heptarchy, had married 
Bertha, daughter of Charibert, King of Paris, and niece to Chilperic, his 
brother and successor. Ethelbert engaged that the princess should be 
allowed the free exercise of her religion, and permitted to bring over with 
her a certain number of ecclesiastics. These circumstances prepared the 
way for the success of Augustine, who landed at Ebbs Fleet, in the isle of 
Thanet, in the year 596, with his forty companions ; and immediately dis- 
patched a messenger to Ethelbert, to inform him of his coming, and of the 
purposes of his mission. Ethclbert ordered him to await his attendance 
on the spot xvhere he had landed ; and within a few days, accompanied by 
his queen, he went into the isle of Thanet, where seating himself in the open 
air, he commanded the strangers to be brought before him, and asked them 
"" what they had to propose ?" Augustine replied with firmness and anima- 
tion ; and in a long harangue, endeavoured to convince him of the truth and 
utility of Christianity. "" Your proposals are noble," said the king, "" and 
your'promises inviting: yet I cannot resolve upon quitting the religion of my 
ancestors, for one that appears to me supported only by the testimony of 
persons who are entire strangers to me. Since, however, as I perceive hat 
youhaveundertaken so long ajourneyon purpose to impart tous those things 
which yon deem most important and valuable, you shall not be sent away 
:without some satisfaction. I will take care that you shall be treated xvith 
civility, and supplied with all things necessary and convenient : and if any 
of nay people, convinced bv your arguments, desire to embrace your faitll, 
I will not oppose it.'" lie then, at the request of Bertha, i'nvited the 
missionaries to Canterbury, and gave them permission to explain the prin- 
ciples of their religion in public ; and for this purpose the queen assigned 
to them her own chapel, which is stated to have been that already 
mentioned as having been erected in the Roman times, and which Luid- 
hard, Bishop of Soissons, who had accompanied Bertha from France, had 
re-consecrated and dedicated to St. Martin. Ethelbert was ultimately 
converted; his conversion was the harbinger of complete success ; multi- 
tudea oi his subjects were baptised daily ; the Pagan temples vere deserted, 
or re-opened as Christian churches ; and these becoming insufficient for 
the he-arly increasing number of votaries, the foundation of a cathedral 
was aid. Ethelbert, in a pure spirit of devotion, resigned his palace to 
the use of Augustine, and went and resided with his court at Reculver. 
So eager were the Saxons to receive the Gospel, that some thousands 
were in one day baptised in the river Swale. Shortly after the conversion 
of Ethelbcrt, Augustine proceeded to Arles, in France, to be consecrated a 
'bishop ; and on his return, he sent two of his companions, Justus and 
Lawrence, to inform the pope of the accomplishment of his mission. 
Gregory received the accounts of his success with the utmost satisfaction ; 
invested him with archiepiscopal authority; and gave him pre-eminence 
over all the prelates that either were, or should be established in Britain, 
during the remainder of his life. The ecclesiastical importance of the 
place in particular advanced with great rapidity, which was consummated by 
the murder of Thomas , Becket, whose politlc canonization by the pop 
rendered Canterbury the resort of pilgrims from all parts of Europe. 
Thomas Becket, or  Becket, an extraordinary person, was the son of a 
merchant of London, 'here he was born in 1119. The rudiments of 
education he received in the monastery at Merton, in Surrey; he then 
went to Oxford, where he was made chaplain to Archbishop Theobald, 
after which he completed his studies in the universities of Paris and 
Bononia. On his return he was received into the family of the archbishop, 
and after various promotions was made chancellor of ]ngland in 1154 or 
1155. In this situation he became a great favourite with Henry II. ; and 
by his courteous behaviour that monarch was induced to raise him to the 
primacy about a twelvemonth after the death of Theobald, though in oppo- 
sition to the Empress Maud, and the great body of the clergy. The grand 
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CHESHVNr. inhabited by Richard Cromwell, the abdicated protector ; who, after his 
return from the continent, about the year 1680, assumed the name of 
Clark, and lived here during the remainder of his life, in retirement. 
Here also he died, in July 1712, in the arms of the gardener of Baron 
Pinquelly, and was conveyed to Hursley, in Hampshire, for interment. 
Richard, who with no political talent, possessed a great feeling of humour, 
had carefully preserved the loyal addresses presented to him on assuming 
the protectorate, in respect to which he practised a burlesque ceremony, 
whenever he admitted a new inmate to his circle, by causing him to sit on 
'a trunk containing the lives and fortunes of the people of England. 
Cheshunt church is a handsome structure, raised in the time of Henry VI., 
by Nicholas Dixon, who was rector of this parish during thirty years, 
and lies buried in the chancel. On a large broken gravestone, that covers. 
his remains, has been a brass figure, under an elegant triple-arched ' 
canopy, in the pointed style, with the arms, a fleur-de-lys, in chief, ermine, 
and an inscription to his memory. On the north side of the altar is a 
tomb wtth an mscrptton m memory of Robert D Acres, Esq., of Cheshunt, 
privy counsellor to Henry VIII. ; of his wife Elizabeth, and several others 
of their family. Against the north wall is a monument for Dr. Henrv 
Atkins, who was thirty-two years physician in ordinary to James I. and 
Charles I., and died in 1635; Mary, his wife, and Sir Henry Atkins, 
knight, their son, who died in 1638, at the age of thirty-four. Various 
other inscriptions for the D'Acres and Atkins families, occur in different 
parts of the church. Theobalds, a hamlet in this parish, was celebrated 
for a mansion, built by the first Lord Burleigh, which became a favourite 
place of resort for Elizabeth and James I. 
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* CHESTER. The county of Cheshire is bounded on the east by 
Staffordshire and Derbyshire; on the west by the Irish sea, Flintshir, 
and Denbighshire; on the north by Lancashire ; and on the south by 
Shropshire. In form it is considered to resemble the right wing of ah 
e.ag!e, as she would spread herself from Wirral ; and, as it were, with her 
pmton, or first feather, touch Yorkshire. It may also be described as pos- 
sessing two horns or projections, running east and west from its northern 
side, one of which is made by the hundred of vVirral, lying between the 
estuaries of the Mersey and the Dee ; the other, by a part of the Maccles- 
field hundred, pushing out between Derbyshire and Yorkshire. A line 
dravn from the extremities of these projections is found to measure 58 
miles ; but the extent of the county l[om east to west, across its middle, 
does not exceed 40 miles. Its greatest extent from north to south is 
about 30 miles. In circumference it is about 112 miles. Cheshire, dis- 
tinguished by the name of the Vale Royal of England (probably from the 
abbey of Vale Royal, founded by Edward I. in the central part of the 
county), is in general a fiat country ; but it has some considerable hills, 
rising near its eastern borders, and connected with those of Derbyshire and 
Staffordshire. These extend about twenty-five miles in length, from 
Congleton to the north-eastern corner of the county. An interrupted 
ridge of high ground also crosses it from north to south, on the western 
side, beginning.near Frodsham, where a bold promontory overlooks the 
Mersey. After crossin the large tract of heath called De!amere Forest, 
it exalts itself in the lofty rock of Beeston. In the neighbourhood of 
Maeclesfield are a few other hills, and some on the Shropshire side. 
Another chain runs north and south through the peninsula of Virral. 
The rest of the county is nearly level, and the principal part of it consists 
of arable, meadow, and pasture land. This county possesses a variety of 
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early as the beginning of the year 1642. The fortifications were com- 
pletely repaired ; and new outworks extended from the alcove on the north 
part of the walls to the brink of the river near Boughton ; many houses 
in the suburbs were also pulled down, to prevent them from affording 
shelter to the enemy. The. first attempt made on the place by the parlia- 
ment's army was on the 20th of July, 1643, when Sir William Brereton 
made a violent assault on the works, but was repulsed. In the latter part 
of the same year, he summoned Sir Abraham Shipman, the governor, to 
surrender; but that brave commander answered, "" that he was not to be 
intimidated by words; and that Sir William must win it to wear it." 
'Several buildings near the out-works were soon afterwards burnt down, 
that the republicans might be deprived of any opportunity of making 
Iodgments near the walls. In the following month the castle ol 
Hawarden was reduced by the king's forces, assisted by 300 men 
the garrison of Chester. "]'he loyalists in the neighbourhood, having been 
.trengthened by reinforcements from Ireland, had the advantage in several 
.':mart eoufliets; but Lord Byron, who commanded them, being at length 
repulsed before Nantvieh, and compelled to take refuge in Chester, the 
other parts of the county fell into the hands of Sir William Brereton, and 
fi'om that time the city suffered a kind of blockade. The garrison, how- 
ever, frequently sallied into the quarters of the enemy, and generally with 
some success ; but, on the morning of the 20th of September, 1643, the 
parliamentary forces obtained an advantage which the besieged could 
never recover. On the preceding evening, Colonel Jones and Adjutant- 
General Lothian, who were employed in the reduction of Beeston castle, 
secretly collected a body of troops from before that place, and in the night 
stormed the out-works of the city, and made themselves mastcrs of every 
thing without the walls. Tvo days after this misfortune, while the in- 
habitants were dreading the further successes of the republicans, the king, 
in person, with a body of horse, entered Chester, in hopes that hs 
presence would animate the garrison to an effectual resistance, till hi 
forces under the command of Sir 5armaduke Longdale, could advance to 
their relief. He arrived, however, only time enough to witness, from the 
leads of the Phoznix Tower, the fatal battle of Rowton-heath, two miles 
east of the city. This was fought on the 27th of September, when his 
forces, commanded by the above officer, were completely routed, after a 
well-disputed action, by the pm'liament's troops under the orders of General 
Poyntz. On the following day the king quitted Chester ; but previously 
to his departure, he gave directions to Lord Byron, the governor, to sur- 
render, if he saw no prospect of relief before the expiration of eight days. 
The siege was pursued with the utmost vigcur by Sir William Brereton, 
who, on the 6th of October, attempted to carry the works by storm. The 
assault was made in several places with the greatest resolution, and re- 
pelled with equal promptitude and courage ; but the assailants at length 
succeeded in sealing the walls, whence they were immediately beaten, or 
thrown off, and killed. The victors took several sealing ladlers, and a 
quantity of arms. '" By this time," says Randal Holme, "our women 
are all on fire, striving through a gallagt emulation to out-do our men, 
and will make good our yielding walls, or lose their lives to shew they 
dare attempt it. The work goes forwards, and they, like so many valiatt 
Amazons, do cutface death, and dare danger, thcugh it lurk iu ever)" 
basket: seven are shot, and three slain; yet they scorn to leave their 
matchless undertaking, and thus they continue for ten days' space, pos- 
sessing the beholders that they are immortal. Our ladies', likewise, like 
so many exemplary goddesses, create a matchless forwardness in the 
meaner sorts, by their dirty undertakings, that he who saw them would 
have thought a hundred suns eclipsed, at least-ways clouded with our 
loyal dust, had he been in that place, which they'wipe off with such a 
pleasing smile, that they seem rather silent solicitors of a new deformity, 
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placed one above the other, during the time of the operation. Such xvas 
the object of this Hypocaust ; but there xvere others of different forms, 
for the purposes of heating the waters destined for the use of the bathers. 
To the right of the Bridge-gate is a small flight of steps, leading to a 
large round arch, seemingly of Roman workmanship, but now filled with 
more modern masonry, with a passage left through a small arch of an 
irregular form. This postern is called the Ship-gate, or Hole in the Wall, 
and seems to have been designed for the common passage over the Dee 
into the country of the Ordovices. The rock on the opposite, or Hanbridge 
side, is cut down, as though for the conveniency of travellers ; and imme- 
diately beyond, in Edgar's-field, or the Close, are the vestiges of a road 
pointing up the hill, and continuing towards Bonovium. On the front of 
a red grit rock in this field, facing the remains of the road, is a badly- 
formed figure of the Pallas Armata, cut in relief. On her left shoulder is 
a-rude resemblance of her favourite bird, and at her right hand an altar, 
but without inscription. Some years ago, this figure, by some modern 
antiquary was daubed over with paint. Beyond the Pallas, on a spot 
called by tradition the site of Edgar's palace, were formerly some very 
ancient ruins, which Dr. Stukeley supposed to have belonged to a Roman 
edifice; but Braun, in his Civitates Orbis, stylcs them Ruinosa Domus 
Comitis Cestriensis. It seems probablc that some public building stood 
on this spot, which had belonged to each nation successively. In digging 
a cellar, near the East-gate, in 1693, a beautiful altar was discovered on 
the ancient pavement, which consisted of large stones, surrounded with 
remains of sacrificc, such as heads, horns, and bones, of the ox, roebuck, 
and other animals. The earth round it was of several colours, and mixed 
with ashes. From the inscription it appears to have been erccted by 
Flavius Longus, tribune of the twentieth victorious legion, and his son 
:Longinus, both of Samosata, in Syria, in honour of the Emperors 
i Dioclesian and Maximian. On the back of the altar was a curtain, and 
other drapery ; on one of the sides, a genius, with a cornucopia ; and on 
thc other, a flower-pot, with a plant of the acanthus, elegantly leaved. 
Over the inscription, on the front, was a globe, surmounted with palm 
leaves; and on the summit, a head in a circular garland. Among the 
bones were two coins. In the possession of the late Rev. Mr. Prescot, 
was a statue supposed to represent Mithras, or the sun, a deity which the 
Romans had borrowed from the Persians, and much honoured in the 
second and third centuries. The figure vas standing with a declining 
torch, and arrayed in a Phrygian bonnet, a mantle, and a short jacket. 
Chester castle, which possesses considerable historical celebrity, stands 
within the walls, and appears to have been rebuilt on the Norman model, 
by the conqueror, and to have been enlarged by him considerably beyond 
the space which it occupied in the time of the Saxons. It consists of an 
upper and louver ward ; to each of which the entrance is defended by a 
gate and round tower. Within the precincts of the upper ballium are some 
square towers of Norman architecture, with square projections at the cor- 
ners, slightly salient. The upper room of one of the towers, called Julius 
Ceesar's, has a vaulted roof, with elegant and slender couples running 
down the wall, and resting on round pillars, which, from their style and 
beauty, are supposed to have been executed by the same architect who 
built the chapter-house. The remaining part of this court is occupied by 
the arsenal, batteries, &c. Hugh Lupus's hall stood on the east side of 
the lower ward. The roof of this noble apartment was supported by 
wood-work, carved in a bold style, and resting on strong brackets. The 
length of the room was nearly ninety-nine feet: its breadth forty-five; 
and its height proportionable. These dimensions seem to have been well 
suited to the character of the first Norman earl, and to the extensiveness 
of his hospitality. "" He was not only liberal," observes Ordericus, "" but 
profuse. He did not carry a family with him, but an army. He kcpt no 
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ENGLAND AND WALES DELINEATED; 
by 10o brick pillars, inlaid very curiously with tesseraic work, with stones of 
divers colours, littte bigger thaa dice. The tract of ground called the Leauses, 
now converted into gardens and corn-fields, on the south-east side, where 

the principal antiquities are found, is supposed to have been the Roman 
Pr*etorium, fi'om its name, which is derived from Llis, a British word, 
signifying a court. A more probable derivation is, however, obtained from 
the Saxon Leswe, Leauses, Leasows, or pasture .ga'ound. A fine Mosaic 
pavement was dug up here, in September, 1723, with coins. A little head, 
which had been broken off from a basso-relievo, seemed, by the tiara (of a 
very odd shape, like fortification work), to have been the genius of a city, 
or some of the De,e Matres, which are in old incriptions. The ancient 
building, mentioned by Sir Robert Atkyns and Dr. Stukely, is supposed 
to have been discovered about 1683. The remains were afterwards covered 
up; and all remembrance of the place appears to have been lost till 
the -)-ear 1780, when some workmen, employed near the spot, dug up 
several fiat bricks, which awakening curiosity, the discovery was pursued, 
and the remains were ascertained to belong to a Roman hypocaust. In 
'addition to the Roman antiquities already enumerated, there have been 
found, in this vicinity, coins of Antoninus and Constantine ; a fine brass 
figure of Apollo, now in the Bodleian library at Oxlbrd ; several small 
altars; various tessellated pavements; and a burial urn of glass, of a 
square form, discovered in a field called King's Mead, about half a mile 
from the town. Another antiquity belonging to this town, which appears 
to refer to the Roman times, is the bull-ring, a supposed ampbitheatre, 
situated in the Querns (a field adjoining the town on the west), and thought 
to have obtained its present appellation from having been appropriated to 
the inhuman purpose of bull-baiting. The area is of an elliptical form, 
enclosed with a mound or wall of earth, about twenty feet high, very 
regularly sloped on the inside, with lOXVS of seats, like steps, one below 
another from top to bottom : these are overgrown with herbage, and de- 
faced by time. The longest diameter of the area is about sixty-three yards, 
the other forty-six: it has one avenue on the east side, and another on 
the west ; and there is also a straight approach to it under ground, on the 
south, between stone walls, about two feet and a half asunder, pointing 
to the centre of the area. When the Romans left our island, the govern- 
ment of this city reverted to the Britons, who probably retained it till the 
year 577, when, according to the Saxon Chronicle, it was wrested fi'om 
them, together with Bath and Gloucester, by the West Saxons, Cuthwin 
and Ceawlin, who defeated the British kings, Cournail, Condidan, and 
Farinmail, in a great battle, fought at Dyrham, near Chipping Sodbury. 
After this period, however, if any credit could be given to the legend 
quoted by Holinshed, it xvas again possessed by the Britons, who xvere 
driven out by a singular stratagem of a Danish chieftain, named Gurmond 
or Gurmundus. "" Anno 586, Gurmundus appointing his brother Turge- 
sius to pursue the conquest of Ireland, came and arrived here in Brytain, 
making such cruellwarre in ayde of the Saxons against the Brvtaines, that 
Careticus was constrained to keep himself within the citie of'Cirencestn-e, 
and was there besieged ; and at length, by continued assaults, and sieges, 
when he had lost maine of his menne, was glad to forsake that citie. 
Gurmonde took Cirencestre, and destroyed it in a most cruell manner, by 
a policie of warre, in binding to the feet of sparrowes, which his people 
had caught, certain clewes of thred, or matches finely wrought, and 
tempered ready to take fire, so that the sparrowes, being suffered to go out 
of hand flew into the towne, to lodge themselves within their nestes, 
which they had made in stackes of come, or eaves of houses, so that the 
towne was thereby set on fire; and then the Brytons, issuinge forth, 
fought with enemies, andwere overcome and discomfited.'" Penda, King 
of Mercia, endeavoured to wrest Cirencester from the West Saxons, in 
628 ; but, after a tremendous battle, fought in the vicinity, and terminated 



